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author places himself. His good taste is to be admired. But, if the 
dead were to rise up, they would be startled to find themselves walking 
with one who repudiates the Supreme One, whom it was their chief 
aim to become united with. Much of Eckart's language is pantheistic. 
That is the form. But he was no pantheist. Tauler offers far less 
ground for any such interpretation, and Ruysbroeck, again and again, 
distinctly disavows pantheistic conceptions. As for Angelus Silesius, 
the many expressions which Steiner quotes, if taken without the 
explanation of the poet's personality and his sweet hymns, may fairly 
be interpreted to teach pantheism, or modern physicism, if we choose. 
The language of these Christian mystics is tropical, often highly 
exaggerated, susceptible of misapprehension to the unwary. But to 
make them sharers in the philosophy of Haeckel and the author of 
this book is grotesque, even as it would be to say that the drop 
of water on which the sun shines is the same as the eye gleaming in 
the socket. 

David S. Schaff. 
Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Sketches in the Evolution of English Congregationalism. 
Carew Lecture for 1 900-1 90 1 . By Alexander Mackennal. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 190 1. Pp. viii + 253. $1, net. 

In this volume of lectures, delivered at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 900-1 90 1, the author has outlined what he conceives to have 
been the spiritual forces and conditions which have made English 
Congregationalism what it is today. 

With a broad and loyal spirit, he has treated his subject under six 
heads: "The Problem of the English Reformation," "Congregation- 
alism before Robert Browne," "Presbyterians and Independents," 
" Reactions and Revivals," "Congregationalists and Anglicans," "Seven- 
teenth Century Independents and Twentieth Century Congregation- 
alists." 

The great problem felt alike by Separatist, Puritan, and Anglican 
was how to reconcile conscience and patriotism in the matter 
of ecclesiastical doctrine and worship. The part that Congre- 
gationalism took in the solution of this problem begins prior to 
Browne's day, and is seen, in germ, in the teaching and conduct of 
Wiclif and his " poor priests." Starting there, and advanced in Frank- 
fort, Congregational independency slowly asserted itself by both 
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internal controversy and fidelity under persecution. Modified and 
developed by the various contemporary ecclesiastical movements and 
by adverse political legislation, English Congregationalism passed 
through the eras of separation, toleration, religious equality, and now 
"has ended in fellowship," a reunion, not by uniformity, but by federa- 
tion. 

In its scholarship, lucidity, and generous treatment the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of English church history, while 
the author's evident fairness in acknowledging the debt Congrega- 
tionalism owes to others is most refreshing. Note his closing words : 

There has been no church in the land from which it has not learned some- 
thing; no great religious awakening which has not brought it light and 
impulse. The church system is to be estimated not less by its readiness to 
receive instruction from all quarters than by its own simple, sufficient testi- 
mony. 

W. P. Behan. 

Christmas Evans, The Preacher of Wild Wales. His Coun- 
try, His Times, and His Contemporaries. By Paxton 
Hood. New York: American Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 
xi + 420. $0.75. 

Nowhere, outside of this volume, can be found in the English 
tongue so faithful and vivid a portrayal of the life, character, and work 
of Christmas Evans. As we peruse these pages we see him struggling 
with poverty, into which he was born, strenuously striving against 
almost insurmountable obstacles to acquire the bare rudiments of an 
education, beginning to preach with diffidence and trembling, but 
encouraged and helped by his devoted wife until at last he becomes 
conscious of his power, and vast audiences, eagerly flocking to hear 
him, are touched, swayed, and melted by the might of his eloquence. 
He had but one eye, yet, when fairly under way in his sermon, it so 
gleamed and flashed that Robert Hall said : " That's a piercer ; an 
eye, sir, that could light an army through a wilderness in a dark 
night." For his great services his compensation was very meager. 
He served all the churches of his denomination on the island of 
Anglesea, for twenty years, for ^17 a year. Yet he was always giving 
to others. Like his Master, he forgot himself that he might bless 
even the penurious and the unthankful. 

In the last of the volume the author has given us some of Evans's 
characteristic sermons, and, while it is impossible to transfer to English 



